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As in the experiment on brightness discrimination, Lashley
tried the further experiment of training rats to run the maze
correctly, then destroying part of the cortex and subsequently
testing for memory ('retention') of the habit. In the case of the
easiest of the forms of maze employed (maze i) the habit -was not
abolished by any destruction of less than one-third of the entire
cortex. In the case of the most difficult maze (maze in), it was
usually abolished by destruction of more than 15% of the cortex,
irrespective of the part of the cortex destroyed.

Finally, Lashley performed another test on the effects of
cortical destruction on the retention of the habit. Rats with
portion of the cortex destroyed, varying in amount and position,
learnt to run maze in, and forty days later were re-tested in the
same maze. Intact rats tested in the same way served as controls.
It was found that the operated rats had forgotten more in the
forty days than had the intact rats, for, in re-learning, the latter
made only 11% of the number of errors required for their first
learning, while the operated rats re-learnt after 33% of the number
of errors made in their first learning.

From all these experiments, Lashley concludes that the higher
level integrations in the brain are not dependent upon localized
structural differentiations, but are functions of some more general
dynamic organization of the entire cerebral system. He concludes
that motor paths become sensitized to a 'pattern of excitation' so
that they will respond to this pattern in whatsoever part of the
nervous tissue it may occur. The ease or rapidity with which this
sensitization takes place, that is to say, the rate of learning, is
nevertheless affected by the total amount of cortical tissue avail-
able.4 In the tasks which he studied, however, the capacity to
learn was not abolished by destruction of even as much as 66-
81 % of the cortex.

Pavlov removed parts of the cortex of several dogs which had
learnt the meaning of various stimuli used as signals that food
was about to be presented (had formed 'conditioned reflexes' in
Pavlov's terminology). His results are not so clear cut, nor so
extensive, as Lashley's. In general, however, removal of any part
of the cortex was usually followed by complete loss of all previously

4. It Is perhaps significant in this connection that the power of learning by experience in
different species of animals is correlated with the size of the brain; this is evident in mammals.
On thd other hand, complexity of instinctive behaviour shows little or no relation to the size
of the brain, as illustrated by such animals as ants, many species of which arc exceedingly
smalt.